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OBSERVATIONS 


ON  THE 

ASSESSMENT  OF  TOLLS ,  g*. 


x\ll  who  fiifficiently  value  a  well  conduced  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  are  duly  fenfible  of  the  fecurity 
which  they  derive  from  it,  will  admit,  that  every 
neceffary  expence  incurred  in  fupport  of  it,  ihould 
be  readily  defrayed  by  thofe  who  live  under  it. 

But,  that  this  may  be  done  with  alacrity,  thofe, 
to  whom  the  taxation  of  a  country  is  entrufted, 
fhould  take  care,  that  duties  are  not  levied  on  com¬ 
modities  which  cannot  eafily  bear  them  ;  otherwife 
the  community  will  complain,  means  will  be  fallen 
on  to  evade  them,  and  Government  will  be  difap- 
pointed. 

Nay,  fome  articles  are  of  a  nature  which  do  not 
admit  of  being  taxed  even  in  the  fmalleft  degree, 
but  with  the  obvious  hazard"  of  a  general  and 
powerful  oppofition  from  people  of  all  ranks,  as 
would  undoubtedly  happen  were  a  dire£t  tax  to  be 
laid  on  fome  of  the  necelfaries  of  life,  fuch  as  ani¬ 
mal  lood  and  bread.  In  this  country,  therefore, 
no  fuch  attempt  has  ever  been  made  j  nay,  where- 


ever 
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ever  a  tax  might  eventually  operate,  although  on¬ 
ly  in  a  remote  or  indirect  manner,  on  the  general 
fubfidence  of  the  people,  the  wifdom  of  Govern¬ 
ment  has  feldom  failed  to  depart  from  it,  on  the 
objections  to  which  it  was  liable  being  clearly  and 
fairly  fet  forth. 

Of  this  defcription  is  one  of  the  mod  prominent 
articles  in  the  ways  and  means  now  under  confi- 
deration  of  Parliament, — the  tax  propofed  to  be 
laid  upon  Tolls  ;  which,  if  adopted,  would  not  on¬ 
ly  aCt  immediately,  and  in  the  mod  ruinous  man¬ 
ner,  on  many  of  the  mod  important  manufactures 
in  Britain,  but  ultimately  would  operate  with  more 
certain  effeCt  in  raifing  the  price  of  all  the  necefla- 
ries  of  life,  than  if  the  mod  direCt  tax  Ihould  be 
laid  on  them :  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
all  concerned  in  the  event  of  it,  clearly  and  fair¬ 
ly  to  date  thofe  objections  to  which  it  appears  to 
be  liable,  and  in  this  manner  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
may  be  in  their  power,  thofe  hurtful  confequences 
which  might  enfue  from  its  being  finally  pafled  in¬ 
to  a  law. — Among  other  objections  which  might 
be  dated  againd  it,  the  following  are  perhaps  the 
mod  important. 

i.  A  tax  upon  tolls  mud  every  where  tend  to 
obdruCt  the  improvement  of  land;  and,  in  fo  far  as 
improvements  depend  on  lime,  marl,  and  other 
heavy  manures,  often  to  carry  from  a  great  dif¬ 
iance,  it  would,  in  many  fituations,  put  an  imme¬ 
diate 
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diate  flop  to  them :  In  various  didricls  lime  is 
carried  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  as  a  ma¬ 
nure  ;  and  in  fome  of  thefe  the  tolls  are  fo  numer¬ 
ous  and  expenfive,  that  the  tax  now  meant  to  be 
laid  on  them,  would,  on  this  article,  amount  to 
greatly  more,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  than  thofe 
may  imagine  by  whom  it  is  advifed,  being  much 
more  than  any  farmer  would  probably  pay  :  Some, 
on  the  quantity  which  they  now  make  ufe  of, 
would  be  taxed  at  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds 
Sterling  per  annum,  and  many  would  pay  forty, 
fifty,  or  fixty  pounds. 

That  this  is  no  exaggeration  all  will  attefl  who 
are  befl  acquainted  with  the  real  flate  of  thofe  dif- 
tri&s  in  which  the  greatefl  quantities  of  lime  are 
now  ufed  as  a  manure  :  Wherever  it  is  driven  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  we  never  have  lefs 
than  three  Tolls,  mod  frequently  four,  and 
commonly  five,  if  the  road  goes  through  dif¬ 
ferent  counties  ;  and,  as  carts  cannot  go  and  re¬ 
turn  on  the  fame  day,  they  pay  twice  for  each. 
Hence,  where  three-pence,  the  common  hire  for  a 
cart  with  two  horfes,  is  levied  at  each,  if  we  take 
four  tolls  as  the  medium  number,  and  each  to  be 
twice  paid,  the  tax  upon  each  load  of  lime  will  be 
two  findings,  equal,  in  many  fituations,  to  the 
prime  cod  of  the  article ;  and  amounting,  where 
twelve  hundred  loads  are  ufed  yearly,  as  not  un- 

frequently 
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frequently  happens,  to  more  than  the  highefl  of  the 
forefaid  affelfments. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  employed, 
the  tax  mull  be  proportionally  the  fame,  and  the 
rate  of  it  fo  great,  that,  in  all  fituations,  fuch  as  thofe 
to  which  we  allude,  it  would  a  Ct  as  a  complete  prohi¬ 
bition  on  the  ufe  of  lime;  to  the  immediate  ruin  of 
all  concerned  in  the  fale  of  it ;  a  confxderable 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  land  brought  into  a 
date  of  improvement ;  and,  confequently,  to  the 
great  reduction  of  quantity  in  all  the  produce  of 
land.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  on  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Britain  it  is  not  difficult  to  foretel; 
fo  that  it  appears  to  be  an  experiment  fraught  with 
a  degree  of  hazard  which  fhould  not  be  incurred. 

2.  The  effeCt  of  every  affeffment  upon  Tolls, 
mud  be  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  new  roads,  and,  in  this  manner, 
to  difeourage  the  improvement  of  land.  All  who 
have  taken  a  charge  of  this  kind  of  bufmefs  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  Road  Bills  agreed  to ; 
many  years  mull  commonly  pafs  before  a  fufficient 
concurrence  can  be  procured  for  them;  and,  if  this 
is  the  cafe  where  nothing  is  levied  but  the  neat 
expence  of  forming  and  fupporting  roads,  what  are 
we  to  expeCt  if  they  are  burthened  with  double  the 
amount  ? 

3.  By  thus  tending  to  prevent  improvements,  it 
would  actually  operate  as  a  fevere  tax  upon  land  5 

but 
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but  towns  would  more  immediately  feel  the 
effects  of  it.  On  every  thing  conveyed  by  land 
the  charge  would  be  great,  of  which  a  fingle  in- 
ftance  is  fufficient  to  notice  :  Glafgow  and  Paif- 
ley  receive  a  large  fupply  of  meal  weekly  from  the 
fhire  of  Roxburgh  and  other  parts  in  the  Eaft  of 
Scotland,  under  the  prefent  heavy  afleffment  of 
nine  Tolls  ;  the  new  tax,  therefore,  on  each  cart¬ 
load  of  meal,  would  amount  to  four  {hillings  and 
fixpence  when  return  carriage  could  not  be  got, 
which  not  uncommonly  happens ;  and,  in  every  in- 
fiance,  to  two  (hillings  and  threepence,  almoft  the 
whole  of  which  would  fall  entirely  on  the  poor*. 

4.  It  would  alfo  ad  as  a  dired  and  fevere  tax 
on  the  poor,  by  adding  greatly  to  the  price  of  fuel, 
already,  in  many  fituations,  far  above  their  means 
to  procure :  The  city  of  Edinburgh,  for  this  tax 
upon  coals,  would  pay  upwards  of  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  pounds  yearly. 

5.  This  tax,  in  its  nature  and  principle,  is  un¬ 
fair,  in  fo  far  as  it  mufl  ad  unequally  ;  for,  while 

thofe, 

*  It  may  be  faid,  with  refpedt  to  this  carriage  of  meal 
from  the  Eaft  to  the  Weft  of  Scotland,  that  the  expence  of 
Tolls  might  be  entirely  faved,  as  it  fhould  pafs  by  the 
great  canal ;  but  the  fa&  is,  very  little  of  it  goes  by  that 
canal ;  owing,  in  fome  degree,  perhaps,  to  the  uncertainty  of 
this  conveyance,  but  in  a  great  meafure,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  to  the  expence  of  it,  which,  from  various  caufes,  of¬ 
ten  amounts  to  more  than  that  of  carriage  by  land. 
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thofe,  who,  from  enjoying  the  local  advantage  of 
living  near  to  their  fupply  of  thofe  important  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  meal,  flour,  and  coal,  would  pay 
no  part  of  it,  all  who  live  in  remote  diflrids,  be- 
fides  the  inconvenience  and  expence  incurred  by 
diflant  carriages,  would  be  burthened  with  this  ad¬ 
ditional  grievance  to  a  great  amount :  While  a  con- 
fiderabie  part  of  the  kingdom  would  thus,  when 
labouring  under  the  greateft  local  misfortunes,  be 
charged  with  a  large  proportion  of  one  of  the  hea- 
viefl  taxes  of  the  prefent  day,  others  would  pay  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing,  although  much  more  able  to  bear  it. 

6.  It  would  farther  operate  with  inequality,  in 
fo  far  as  it  might  be  perfedly  trivial  on  all  the  fin¬ 
er  articles  of  trade,  while  it  would  ad  with  feverity 
on  every  thing  of  much  bulk  and  weight :  Every 
cart-load  of  the  coarfefl  ftone,  whofe  value  is  not 
perhaps  equal  to  the  tax  itfelf,  would  be  affeffed  to 
the  fame  amount  with  a  load  of  the  moll  expenfive 
filks,  muflins,  or  lace  :  The  dealer  in  bar-iron, 
whofe  profits  may  be  exceedingly  fmall,  and  fcarce- 
ly  affording  a  moderate  fubfiftence  to  himfelf  and 
family,  would  pay  ten  times  the  amount  of  an  opu¬ 
lent  fliop-keeper,  vending  nothing  but  the  fame  ar¬ 
ticle  converted  into  watch-chains  and  other  articles 
of  great  cxpence  :  Nay,  the  very  ore  from  which 
iron  is  obtained  would  be  liable  to  the  fame  tax, 
although  evidently  not  able  to  bear  it ;  nor  is  it 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that,  in  like  manner,  it  would 

ad 
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acl  with  feverity  on  all  dealers  in  the  coarfe  or  raw 
materials  of  every  trade  ;  while  frequently  it  might 
be  ealily  borne  by  thofe  dealing  in  the  fame  arti¬ 
cles  when  manufactured. 

7.  It  would  alfo  act  unequally,  by  making  fome 
diftri&s  pay  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  o- 
thers:  The  profeifed  objeCt  of  thofe  who  propofe  this 
tax,  is,  that  it  (hall  be  equal  to  the  prefent  amount 
or  every  Toll  on  which  it  is  laid  ;  by  which  thofe 
who,  from  didance  of  materials  and  other  local 
difadvantages,  have  been  obliged  to  fix  their  Tolls 
at  high  rates,  would,  at  once,  be  obliged  to  double 
their  amount,  whatever  their  previous  alTefiment 
may  have  been. 

In  aim  oft  every  part  of  Perthfhire,  Tolls  are  high ; 
commonly  a  (hilling,  fometimes  eighteen  pence,  on 
a  carnage  with  two  horfes  :  In  fome  parts  of  For- 
farfhire,  even  a  cart  with  two  horfes  pays  fixpence, 
owing  to  the  great  expence  at  which  the  roads 
were  made,  from  the  materials  being  difficult  to 
procure :  In  Lancaffiire,  and  fome  other  Coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  they  are  equally  high  from 
tliC  fame  caule  \  but  tnis  is  furely  a  bad  reafon  for 
tne  Tolls  of  thefe  diftrifts  being  charged  with 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  a  public  tax,  than 
thofe  of  other  roads,  formed  at,  perhaps,  one-half 
of  the  original  cod. 

8.  All  who  have  lent  money  upon  Tolls,  would, 
in  a  particular  manner,  be  injured  by  this  tax,  in 

®  fo 
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fo  far  as  it  would  tend  to  leffen  the  fecurity  on 
which  thefe  advances  were  made  :  It  may  be  faid 
that  this  will  not  readily  happen,  as  the  public 
muft  ftill  refort  to  Tolls  as  hitherto  they  have 
done  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  receipts  mull  ft  Si 
be  the  fame, independent  of  any  with  which  they  may 
be  charged  :  This  argument,  however,  is  falla¬ 
cious,  and  it  would  probably  happen  with  this,  as 
with  every  article  under  a  high  aflfeflfment :  Means 
of  evafion  would  be  fallen  upon  by  many  :  They 
would  rather  go  confiderably  out  of  the  direfl 
road  than  pay  a  fevere  tax,  as,  in  many  fituations, 
is  even  at  prefent  done  ;  while  others,  who,  hi¬ 
therto,  have  annually  paid  largely  at  Tolls  for 
lime  and  marl,  would  now,  in  various  inftances, 
from  ufing  none  of  either,  pay  little  or  nothing. 
There  is  reafon,  indeed,  to  imagine,  that,  from 
this  caufe  alone,  the  receipts  of  many  Tolls  would, 
by  the  influence  of  this  tax,  be  inftantly  reduced 
to  lefs  than  one-half  of  their  prefent  amount. 

Tolls  in  this  view,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  ftiould 
be  confidered  as  private  property,  which,  in  fa£t, 
they  are.  The  roads  on  which  they  are  placed 
were  formed  at  the  hazard  of  the  diftri^t,  and  not 
at  the  expence  of  Government ;  hence,  in  equity, 
the  mail  coaches,  and  all  carriages  employed  by 
Government,  fbould  pay,  like  others,  for  the  tear 
and  wear  which  they  produce  to  the  proprietors 
of  roads. 


9.  Such 
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9.  Such  a  heavy  tax  upon  Tolls  would  give  rife 
to  more  public  clamour  and  diffatisfadtion  than 
any  other  affelirnent  of  perhaps  double  the  amount; 
in  fo  far  as,  in  fome  degree,  it  would  tend  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  free  and  uninterrupted  communication 
^between  one  part  of  the  kingdom  and  another, 
which  every  individual  feels  to  be  neceiiary,  both 
for  his  real  advantage  and  comfort.  This,  it  may 
be  faid,  he  is  already  deprived  of.  by  the  prefent 
rate  upon  Tolls  ;  but  it  may  well  be  conceived, 
that  many  who  cheerfully  pay  a  moderate  afleff- 
ment  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  making  and  fup- 
porting  a  road,  would  feverely  complain  of  their 
freedom  being  farther  encroached  on  for  any 
other  caufe  :  In  the  one  they  would  readily  fee 
a  principle  of  propriety,  and  even  of  equity  : 
This  they  would  not  fo  readily  perceive  in  the 
other  ;  and  they  would,  alfo,  be  led  to  fufpett, 
if  they  are  now  taxed  to  a  certain  extent,  that, 
in  no  great  length  of  time,  they  might  be 
afleffed  to  a  much  greater  amount,  an  objeft 
which,  in  a  matter  of  fuch  moment,  and  which  in 
fome  degree  appears  to  attack  even  the  perfonal 
liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  mud  be  judged  to  be  of  im¬ 
portance  by  all  who  think  of  it. 

That  additional  burthens  would  probably,  from 
time  to  time,  be  laid  upon  Tolls,  if  they  fhould 
ever  become  an  objedf  of  public  taxation,  has  been 
predi&ed  by  one  of  the  ableil  writers  of  this  or  any 

other 
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other  country,  the  late  Dr  Adam  Smith,  who  de¬ 
precated  the  idea  of  Government  having  any  irt- 
terefl  in  Tolls,  and  his  reafons  for  doing  fo  are 
fo  powerful,  that  nothing  can  with  fuch  propriety 

be  given  upon  the  fuhjedf  as  his  own  words. 

- _ 

u  If  the  Tolls,  he  obferves,  which  are  levied  at 
the  turnpikes,  fhould  ever  be  confidercd  as  one 
of  the  refources  for  fupplying  the  exigencies  of 
the  date,  they  would  certainly  be  augmented  as 
thofe  exigencies  were  fuppofed  to  require.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  policy,  therefore,  of  Great  Britain, 
they  would  probably  be  augmented  very  faff.  The 
facility  with  which  a  revenue  could  be  drawn 
from  them,  would  probably  encourage  Adminidra- 

tion  to  recur  frequently  to  this  refource.  But,  he 

»  * 

afterwards  adds,  the  Tolls  being  continually  aug¬ 
mented  in  this  manner,  inffead  of  facilitating  the 
inland  commerce  of  the  country  as  at  prefent, 
would  foon  become  a  great  incumberance  upon  it: 
The  expence  of  tranfporting  all  heavy  goods  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  would  foon  be 
fo  much  increafed,  the  markets  for  ail  fuch  goods 
would  foon  be  io  much  narrowed,  that  their  pro¬ 
duction  wmuld  be  in  a  great  meafure  difcouraged, 
and  the  molt  important  branches  of  the  domeftic 
indudrv  of  the  country  thus  annihilated  altoge¬ 
ther.*”'  “  “  ’  v 

The 

*  The  nature  and  caufes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  5th 
edition,  vol.  3.  pages  99.  and  371. 
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Ihe  internal  commerce  of  every  country  being* 
greatly  more  important  than  any  part  of  its  fo¬ 
reign  trade,  it  has  long  been  a  maxim  with  all 
good  datefmen  to  give  it  complete  protedion  :  To 
this  chiefly,  our  bed  political  writers  have  aferibed 
the  uninterrupted  profperity  which  Britain,  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  century,  has  enjoyed,  while  it  is  uni- 
verfally  known  that  the  commerce  of  every  coun¬ 
try  has  foon  languifhed,  and  funk  almofl  to  no- 
thing,  where  internal  afTeffments  have  been  levied 
on  any  important  part  of  it. 

Of  this  many  examples  might  be  adduced;  for, 
to  this  tax,  almofl  every  Government,  when  redu¬ 
ced  to  difficulties,  have  reforted,  owing  to  the  eafe 
and  certainty  with  which  it  is  levied  ;  but  here  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  notice  two  of  the  mod  re¬ 
in  akabie  ;  the  Alcavala,  a  hateful,  and  therefore 
a  well  known  tax  in  Spain ;  and  a  tax  levied  in 
France,  on  wine  and  other  articles  in  every 
province  through  which  they  pafs :  The  immedi¬ 
ate  effed  of  which  was,  a  diminution  of  confumpt 
in  both  kingdoms ;  and  although,  in  both,  the  tax 
was  accordingly  foon  ieffened,  yet,  not  being  remov¬ 
ed  entirely,  the  internal  commerce,  in  both,  have 
daily  continued  to  decline,  till  now  they  are  nearly 
extinguifhed,  nor  wid  they  probably  revive  till 
more  liberal  ideas  are  adopted  for  their  protedion. 

A  tax  on  Tolls  would  not  merely  hurt  the  Land¬ 
holders,  Farmers,  and  Manufadurers ;  the  poor, 

as 

/ 
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as  has  already  been  fhewn,  would,  in  a  particular 
manner,  feel  the  effeds  of  it :  every  Brewer  and  f 
Baker,  by  dealing  in  heavy  and  bulky  articles, 
would  be  liable  in  larger  amounts  than  their  trade  j 
can  probably  bear  ;  and  every  article  being  aifeffed 
in  proportion  to  the  didance  to  which  it  is  carried, 
all  didant  confumpt  would prefentlyceafe:  On  every  | 
view,  therefore,  in  which  it  can  be  placed,  this  tax  j 
would  a d  with  feverity  upon  internal  commerce, 
and,  if  this  can  be  clearly  fet  forth  to  Government, 
fome  other  expedient,  there  is  reafon  to  hope,  will  be 
adopted,  rather  than  incur  the  rifle  of  bringing  ruin 
on  the  mod  productive  trade  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

At  fir  It  fight  it  might  be  fuppofed,  that  riding- 

horfes,  and  carriages  kept  for  pleafure,  might,  with 
propriety,  be  made  liable  to  this  tax,  although  other 
articles  fhould  be  exempted ;  but  the  wifdom  of  Go- 
vernmentwillhave  to  confider,  whether  thefe  articles 
of  luxurv  will  bear  to  be  farther  affeffed  or  not:  They 
already  pay  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  well  known,  from 
the  ruinous  influence  of  the  late  heavy  duties  on 
wine  what  fevere  difappointments  take  place  from 
matters  of  this  fort  being  farther  dretched  than  they 
can  eafily  bear :  The  confumpt  of  an  over-aflefled 
article  is  foon  diminilhed ;  thofe  who  deal  in  it  are  ei¬ 
ther  much  injured,  or  perhaps  ruined  ;  and  the  tax 
does  not  yield  nearly  the  fum  at  which  it  was  rated. 
But  if  additional  burthens  are  to  be  laid  on  riding- 
horfes  and  carriages,  let  it  be  done,  as  hitherto  n 
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has  been,  in  a  fair  and  direct  manner,  and  not  ini:- 
dioufly  by  a  duty  on  Tolls;  an  article,  with  which  it 
is  devoutly  to  be  wifhed,  that  Government  may,  in 
no  degree,  or  in  no  manner  of  way,  judge  it  necef- 
fary,  either  now  or  hereafter,  to  interfere  :  For,  if 
ever  the  necefiities  of  a  minider  fhall  be  fo  great, 
that  he  fhall  be  forced  to  infill  on  it,  he  will  foon 
probably  find,  that  he  has  given  a  blow  to  the 
comfort  and  happinefs  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  from  the 
influence  of  which  it  may  be  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
poffible  to  recover. 

It  happens  fortunately  however  for  this  country, 
that  great  as  the  national  debt  is,  our  refources 
are  alfo  great ;  infomuch,  that  if  taxes  are  laid  up¬ 
on  articles  fully  able  to  bear  them,  and  of  which 
we  have  flill  a  great  number,  this,  with  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  economy,  would  enable  us,  there  is  much 
reafon  to  believe,  not  only  to  proceed  vigorouflv 
with  the  war  till  reaionable  terms  of  peace  can  be 
obtained,  but,  afterwards  to  provide  for  a  more  ra¬ 
pid  extinction  of  the  public  debt  than  hitherto 
has  been  done. 

That  the  nation  however,  may  readily  acquiefce 
in  fupporting  farther  affeffments,  care  mud  be  ta¬ 
ken,  that  none  are  levied  upon  any  defcription  of 
people,  whofe  means  of  paying  them  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  purpofe :  None  fhould  be  laid  on  the 
labouring  daffies  of  mankind,  for  hitherto  the  mo¬ 
deration  of  government  has  fuppofed  them  not  to 

poffiefs 
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pbffefs  much  more  than  is  required  for  their  fub~ 
fiftence,  fo  that  they  would  complain  if  more  fliould 
be  laid  upon  them  :  Neither  fliould  additional  bur¬ 
thens  be  put  upon  thofe,  who  may  be  termed  the 
middle  order  of  the  people  of  Britain  ;  in  which, 
may  be  included  all  tradefinen  not  in  a  hate  of  o~ 
pulence ;  and  all  who  live  upon  fmall  annuities,  or 
moderate  incomes ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  widows,  often  left  with  large  families ; 
almofl  all  fchoolmaflers,  many  of  the  lower  orders 
of  clergy  in  England,  and  even  hill  with  thofe  of 
Scotland,  notwithhanding  of  the  late  augmenta¬ 
tions  which  many  of  them  have  obtained. 

All  in  this  fituation  are  already  afieffed,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  as  far  as  their  circumhan- 
ces  can  bear ;  and,  for  many  evident  reafons, 
no  good  hatefman  will  venture  farther.  In  this 
fituation,  therefore,  it  becomes  an  object  of  [much 
national  importance,  that  public  burthens  of  every 
defcription  fhould  fall  entirely  on  thofe  that  are 
opulent,  or  whofe  hile  of  living  at  leah  is  fuch, 
as  men  of  opulence  only  fliould  adopt. 

Many  advantages  would  acrue  from  this  :  It 
would  afford  much  fatisfa&ion  and  comfort  to  a 
great  proportion  of  mankind  ;  not  merely  to  the 
labouring  poor,  who  are  by  no  means  fo  highly 
affeffed  in  proportion  to  their  incomes  as  the  middle 
order  of  tradefmen  and  fmall  annuitants,  who  thus 
would  be  relieved  from  the  fearof  future  afieffments, 
and  from  which,  by  fuch  a  great  body  of  men  being 
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placed  at  perfect  eafe,  all  clamour,  and  expref- 
iions  of  difcontent,  wonld  foon  ceafe  over  the 
whole  kingdom. — On  this  plan,  all  taxes  would 
fall  upon  thofe  who  are  bed  able  to  bear  them:  None 
could  with  propriety  complain  of  them,  for,  being 
altogether  placed  on  luxuries,  and  in  no  inftance 
on  the  neceffaries  of  life,  all  who  judge  them 
to  be  a  grievance  might  with  eafe  avoid  them. 
They  would  alfo,  from  being  laid  on  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  articles,  be  attended  with  this  important  ad¬ 
vantage,  of  being  eafily  levied,  and  at  little  ex¬ 
pence. 

Some  there  are  who,  in  all  matters  of  this  kind, 
confider  the  interference  of  individuals  to  be  im¬ 
proper  :  however  averfe  they  may  be  to  the  affeff- 
ments  which  government  propofe,  and  however 
hurtful  they  may  appear,  they  judge  it  better 
to  acquiefce,  than  incur  the  rifk  of  being  fup- 
pofed  to  give  oppofition  to  public  meafures :  This 
indeed  has  actually  happened  at  prefent ;  for,  while 
every  individual  in  private,  declaims  againft  the 
propofed  tax  upon  Tolls,  only  fome  counties  have 
ventured  in  a  public  manner  to  disapprove  of  it : 
Others,  ading  with  more  caution,  have  deplored 
the  effects  which  it  is  likely  to  produce,  but  de¬ 
cline  by  any  public  ad:  to  appear  againft  it. 

1  here  is  reafon,  however,  to  hope,  that  this  can, 
in  no  inftance,  prove  acceptable  to  the  minifter  ; 

for. 
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for,  if  no  objection  is  made  to  the  mode  in  which 
he  propofes  to  raife  a  revenue,  he  muft  neceffanly 
fuppofe  that  it  meets  with  general  approbation,  al¬ 
though  the  very  reverfe  may  be  the  cafe  ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  by  hearing  all  that  can  be  faid  on 
both  Tides  of  the  queftion,  he  is  better  able  to  judge 
whether  it  Ihould  be  adopted  in  its  full  extent,  modi¬ 
fied  to  a  certain  degree,  or  perhaps  entirely  laid  afide. 

Judging  it,  therefore,  to  be  reafonable  and  fair, 
that  thofe  who  ftart  objections  to  one  article  of  af- 
feffment,  (hould  fuggeft  others  inftead  of  it,  and 
that  government  muft  wifh  for  every  hint  and  in¬ 
formation  which,  in  matters  of  fuch  moment,  can 
be  obtained,  the  following  obfervations  are  pn  this 
principle  held  forth  to  their  confideration. 

Various  articles  might  be  fuggefted  on  which  a 
confiderable  revenue  might,  with  propriety,  be 
raifed,  but  thofe  which  follow  are  the  moft  likely 
perhaps  to  bear  it  with  entire  eafe:  i.  Such,  as  may, 
with  fufficient  propriety,  be  termed  fuperfluities  of 
the  table,  a.  AH  dealers  in  the  luxuries  of  life. 
3.  Public  amufements,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
more  expenfive  kinds.  4.  China.  5.  Watches.  6. 
Silk  ftockings.  7.  Deer  parks.  And,  8.  Hot- 

houfes. 

To  a  moderate  afleffment  of  thefe  articles  no 

reafonable  objection  can  be  made.  It  has  often, 

indeed,  been  faid,  that  the  taxation  of  luxuries 

would  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  either  of  railing  a 

great 
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great  revenue,  or  of  preventing  the  articles  them- 
felves  from  being  ufed,  as  they  are  not  fuppofed  to 
be  fufficient  for  the  one,  and  the  failure  of  fump- 
tuary  laws,  in  former  times,  has  given  reaion  to 
fuppofe  that  it  would  prove  equally  ineffectual  for 
the  other.  This,  however,  has  only  been  alleged 
by  thofe  who,  in  fome  degree,  have  been  interested 
and  afraid  of  the  preffure  of  the  tax  on  their  own 
fortunes,  or  by  others  who  have  not  adverted  to 
the  great  difference  between  the  fumptuary  laws  of 
Henry  VUL  Edward  III.  and  other  reigns  of  remote 
periods,  and  a  moderate  tax,  as  is  now  levied,  for  an 
increafe  of  revenue;  The  one  was  meant  entirely  to 
fupprefs  the  ufe  of  the  article;  the  other,  in  our  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  opulence,  would  not  even  leffen  it.  Nay, 
judging  from  what  of  late  years  has  appeared  to 
arife  from  the  taxation  of  every  article  of  this  des¬ 
cription,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  the  con- 
fumpt  of  thofe,  which  have  not  yet  been  affefled, 
would  increafe  on  a  moderate  tax  being  laid  on 
them.  On  this  fcore,  therefore,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
fon  to  fufpeft,  either  that  the  minifter  or  the 
nation  would  be  difappointed  by  the  refult  of  what 
is  now  to  be  propofed  : 

I.  All  will  allow  that  no  tax  or  reftraint  (hould 
be  put  upon  a  free  ufe  of  any  of  the  neceffaries 
of  life  ;  but,  where  a  revenue  muff  be  provided, 
on  what  can  it  with  fuch  propriety  be  laid,  as 
on  that  fuperabundance  with  which  the  tables  of 

the  opulent  are  every  where  loaded  It  may  be 
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faid,  in  what  manner  is  fuperabundance  to  be  af- 
certained  ?  Nothing  is  more  eafy :  Let  a  certain 
number  of  difhes  be  allowed  free  of  affeffrnent : 
fuch  a  number,  indeed,  as  may  be  fufficient  both 
for  the  fupport  and  comfort  of  all  reafonable  men, 
while  all  above  this  fhould  be  affeffed,  and  a  due 
penalty  will  enfure  payment.  The  number  of 
difhes  to  be  allowed  to  pafs  without  taxation  will 
require  confideration.  It  may  be  reafonable  to  al¬ 
low  two  of  animal  food,  whether  flefh  or  fifh,  to 
every  family;  likewife  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  other 
vegetables,  and  milk  in  every  form.  But  thofe  who 
wifh  for  the  privilege  of  having  great  varieties  of 
animal  food,  whether  flefh  or  fifh,  to  be  liable  in  a 
certain  tax  ;  while  all  who  are  not  fatisfied  with 
what  can  be  placed  on  the  table  at  once,  fhould 
pay  proportionally  for  the  luxury  of  different 
courfes  or  removes. 

In  judging  of  the  probable  amount  of  this  tax, 
we  neceffarily  advert  to  the  prefent  population  of 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  the  general  appearance 
of  wealth  that  prevails  in  it ;  and  to  the  habits  of 
the  different  claffes  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  population 
of  Britain  having  increafed  yearly,  and,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  for  thefe  thir¬ 
ty  years  pafl  ;  fo  that,  now,  it  probably  amounts 
to  upwards  of  nine  millions,  but  we  (hall  take  it  at 
much  lefs,  and  fix  it  at  eight:  Each  family  has  com¬ 
monly 
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monly  been  taken  at  five,  or  from  five  to  five  and  a 
half;  but,  in  the  prefent  opulent  Hate  of  the  nation, 
there  is  reafon  to  think  that  fix  is  nearer  the  truth: 
If  we  fix  it  at  fix,  this,  in  eight  millions  of  people, 
gives  one  million  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thoufand,  and  two  families ;  of  whom  there  is  little 
reafon  to  doubt  of  there  being,  at  lead  a  fourth, 
who  would  cheerfully  pay  a  moderate  afTeffment 
on  their  tables,  rather  than  lay  afide  any  of  thofe 
habits  to  which  they  have  been  accuftomed :  We 
fhali  fix  the  number,  however,  at  confiderably  lefs 
than  a  fourth  part ;  at  three  hundred  thoufand. 
Of  thefe  we  may  fuppofe,  from  the  prefent  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  great  proportion  of  thofe  who  give  enter¬ 
tainments  to  others,  that,  at  leaf!,  forty  thoufand 
would  rather  pay  five  guineas  yearly,  than  give  up 
the  privilege  of  having  different  courfes  or  removes: 
This,  accordingly,  would  yield  two  hundred  and 
ten  thomand  pounds  ;  while  the  others,  amounting 
to  two  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  families,  at  the 
Tate  of  one  guinea  eacn  for  the  privilege  of  having 
more  than  two  varieties  of  animal  food,  but  not 
two  courfes,  would  yield  a  yearly  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fevent y-three  thoufand  pounds ;  the 
two  together  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  eigh¬ 
ty-three  thoufand  pounds. 

II.  A  tax  on  all  who  deal  entirely  in  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life  appears  alfo  to  be  reafonable :  The 
trade  is  commonly  profperous  ;  and,  although  ma- 
P)  of  the  articles  in  wmch  they  deal  are  taxed 
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highly  already,  yet  thefe  are  all  paid  by  their  cuf- 
tomers.  This  will  include  confectioners,  perfume- 
{hops,  all  dealers  in  pickles,  compound- fauces,  pro¬ 
prietors  of  ice-houfes,  &c.  &c. :  On  thefe  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fay  what  may  be  eafily  levied,  but  there  is 
little  caufe  to  doubt  of  their  being,  upon  the  whole, 
able  to  admit  of  a  yearly  affeffment  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  pounds ;  particularly,  as  even  this  would  ul¬ 
timately,  at  lead  in  a  confiderable  degree,  fall  on 

the  confumers. 

III.  Few  articles  can  more  eafily,  perhaps,  admit 
of  a  moderate  affeffment  than  public  amufements  ; 
particularly  thofe  of  the  more  expenfive  kinds,  to 
which  alone  it  ought,  probably,  to  be  confine  - 
Such  as  mafquerades,  operas,  concerts,  plays, 
dancing  affemblies,  feats  of  horfemanihip,  tum¬ 
bling,  and  all  places  of  public  refort,  fuch  as  Vaux- 

hall,  Ranelagh,  and  others.  . 

The  fum  to  which  this  might  amount,  it  is  alfo 

impoffible  to  afeertain  •,  but,  confidenng  t  e  m  - 
nite  number  on  whom  it  would  tall,  there  is  muc 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  greatly  exceed  the 
fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds;  but  we 

fhall  take  it  at  that  fum.  .  ,  f  , 

IV.  China  is  now  fo  generally  ufed,  either  for  the 
equipage  of  tea  or  dinner,  that  even  on  a  fmall 
affeffment  it  would  yield  a  great  deal,  w  i  e  any 
diminution  which  the  tax  might  produce  on  the 
fale  of  the  article,  would  be  fully  compenfated  to 
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the  nation,  by  the  proportional  increafe  which  it 
would  give  to  the  manufacture  of  Hone  wrare  at 
home. 

This  would,  undoubtedly,  be  paid,  by  all  to 
wrhom  the  article  firfl  would  apply ;  probably  by  ma¬ 
ny  more  ;  but  we  (hall  take  it  at  the  fame  number; 
and  thus,  at  one  guinea  for  each  family,  it  Would 
amount  to  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand 
pounds. 

V.  Watches  have  by  many  been  fuppofed  to  be 
worn  by  nearly  one  half  of  the  people  of  Britain  ; 
but,  we  fliall  take  the  number  at  much  lefs,  and 
calculate  on  a  fourth  part :  even  at  this,  and  on  a 
low  affefiment,  a  large  revenue  might  be  obtained 
from  them. 

None  could,  with  propriety,  objeCt  to  an  annu¬ 
al  tax  of  ten  (hillings  on  a  gold  watch  ;  and,  con- 
fidering  that  almoft  every  watch  ufed  by  ladies  is 
of  this  metal,  we  may  readily  fuppofe  that  the 
whole  number  is  not  lefs  than  four  hnndred  thou¬ 
fand  ;  and,  therefore,  that  at  this  rate  they  would 
yield  tw?o  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

All  who  occupy  houfes  of  five  pounds  fterling 
of  rent,  or  farms  of  twenty  pounds  and  upwards, 
might  pay  yearly  for  every  filver  or  bafe  metal  watch, 
five  (hillings  :  Thefe  we  (hall  calculate  at  fix  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  ;  from  which  the  revenue  would  a- 
mount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds. 

The 
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The  remainder  of  the  number  by  whom  we  fup~ 
pofe  the  tax  to  be  payable,  being  one  million,  al¬ 
though  only  rated  at  two  fnillings  upon  each, 
would  yield,  upon  the  whole,  one  hundred  thou* 
fand  pounds  yearly  :  Altogether,  therefore,  upon 
watches,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds* 

VI.  Silk  (lockings  are  now  fo  generally  worn  in 
Britain,  that  the  number  who  ufe  them  is  not  pro¬ 
bably  lefs  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  nation  ;  but, 
fixing  on  an  eight  part,  and  on  ten  (hillings  fof 
each  individual  wearing  them,  this  would  afford, 
on  a  population  of  eight  millions,  a  yearly  revenue 
of  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

VII.  The  number  of  hot-houfes,  and  hot- walls,  it 
is  not  poffible  for  the  author  of  this  to  afcertain  ; 
but  they  are  now  fo  numerous,  that,  including 
deer  parks,  equally  an  article  of  luxury,  there  is 
little  reafon  to  doubt  of  their  being  eafily  able  to 
bear  an  annual  taxation  to  the  extent  of  fifty  thou  • 
fand  pounds. 

The  amount ,  therefore ,  of  all  thefe  taxes  would  be9 


On  fuperfluities  of  the  table, 

L.  483,000 

On  confe&ioners,  perfumers,  See. 

50,000 

On  public  amufements,  - 

200,000 

On  the  privilege  of  uflng  china, 

315,000 

On  watches, 

450,00a 

On  filk  ftockings,  ~ 

500,000 

On  hot-houfes,  hot-walls,  and  deer  parks. 

50,000 

L,  2,048,000 

That 
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That  thefe  are  the  ex  ad:  fums  at  which  each  ar¬ 
ticle  fhould  be  aifeiTed,  I  will  not  pretend  to  affert; 
but  there  is  much  caufe  to  imagine,  that  they  are 
all  dated  at  lefs  than  they  might  even  at  firfl 
be  eafily  made  to  produce :  Nay,  they  are  fo  mo¬ 
derate,  when  compared  with  the  articles  on  which 
they  are  propofed  to  be  laid,  and  with  the  fitua- 
tion  of  thofe  on  whom  they  would  fall,  that,  were 
it  necefTary  for  the  exigencies  of  the  date,  an  equal 
aflefTment  might  eafily  be  obtained,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  think,  from  all  of  them,  for  feveral  years 
in  fucceffion;  for  who,  in  this  opulent  nation, 
would  lay  afide  the  number  of  courfes  to  which 
they  have  been  accudomed,-— their  confections 
— pickles — and  perfumes, — their  china — watches 
— -filk-ftockings — hot-houfes,  or  deer  parks,  for 
the  trifling  addition  of  a  few  (hillings  yearly  on 
fome  of  the  articles,  and  on  the  reft,  of  a  few 
pounds  upon  each  ? 

There  is,  indeed,  fo  much  opulence  univerfally 
diffufed  over  the  kingdom,  of  which  every  thing 
under  our  eye  bears  evidence,  that  a  few  years  of 
peace,  by  enabling  a  wife  and  vigorous  adminiftra- 
tion  to  pay  off  a  confiderable  part  of  the  public 
debt,  and  to  relieve  fome  of  the  articles  which 
have  been  over-affeffed,  would  bring  the  nation  to 
I  a  height  of  profperity  to  which,  even  as  yet,  it  has 
i  never  attained. 

For  this,  nothing  appears  to  be  wanting  but  a 
due  regard  to  oeconomy,  and  drift  perfeverance 
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in  taxing  luxury  and  wealth,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  middle  and  lower  claffes  of  mankind  ;  who,  if 
they  come  readily  forth  againft  the  common  ene¬ 
my  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  at  ail 
times  a£t  as  the  prote&ors  of  Government  and  pre- 
fervers  of  peace  and  good  order,  ffiould  receive,  as 
a  reward  for  their  conduct,  all  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  their  fait,  candles,  leather,  and  foap,  nay,  as 
foon  as  it  can  be  done,  their  porter  and  ale,  free 
of  affeffment :  An  arrangement  from  which  there 
is  much  reafon  to  think,  that  without  laying  any 
exceffive  burthen  upon  the  rich,  much  national 
benefit  would  accrue. 

For  this  indulgence  to  the  labouring  claffes  of 
the  people,  there  is  indeed  no  legal  claim  upon  the 
rich  ;  for,  being  amply  paid  for  their  labour,  they 
are,  in  equity,  bound  to  pay  proportionally  for  the 
prote&ion  which  Government  gives  them  ;  and  it 
is  well  known,  that,  in  every  other  country,  the 
greateft  proportion  of  all  public  burthens  are  paid 
by  the  poor  :  But,  as  hitherto  all  that  is  levied  on 
them  in  Britain  is  exceedingly  fmall,  not  more 
than  a  few  ffiillings  upon  each,  being  much  lefs 
than  even  they  themfelves  are  led  to  imagine,  if 
they  continue  to  a£t  with  that  propriety  which  the 
diligent  and  induftrious  have  in  this  country  al¬ 
ways  done,  it  might  anfwer  a  good  purpofe  for  the 
opulent  part  of  the  community  to  fubmit  even  to 
farther  affeffments  on  themfelves,  in  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  others  of  the  whole. 
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There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  entire  fum 
necefTary  for  this  purpofe  would  not  be  great.  It 
would  not  even  amount,  to  what,  it  is  the  intention 
of  thefe  obfervations  to  fhew,  might  at  once  be  le¬ 
vied  on  a  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  At  no  great 
expence,  therefore,  upon  the  rich,  every  pretence 
of  complaint,  might,  in  future,  be  done  away  a- 
mong  the  poor.  We  fhould  thus  give  as  much 
comfort  and  happinefs  to  the  great  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind  as  it  is  perhaps  poffible  for  them  to  enjoy, 
which  ought  to  create  in  them,  as  It  probably 
would  do,  the  mod  perfect  attachment  to  that 
country,  thofe  laws  and  Government,  which  give 
them  more  entire  fecurity  and  rational  freedom 
than  is  poffefled  perhaps  by  any  other  people,  and 
without  even  affixing  to  them  any  part  of  the 
charge  of  fupporting  it.  This  they  would  foon 
perceive  was  an  advantage  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
any  other  country  ;  and,  in  Britain,  that  it  arofe 
from  that  wealth  which  the  indudrious  at  all  times 
had  been  enabled  to  procure  and  retain,  partly 
from  our  infuiar  fituation,  but,  in  a  far  greater  de¬ 
gree,  from  the  equity  of  our  laws,  which  gives  the 
fame  prote&ion  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  together 
with  the  complete  fecurity,  to  the  pofieflbr,  of  all  that 
he  has  been  able  fairly  and  honedly  to  acquire. 

|  There  is  no  ground,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that 
providoni  for  this  purpofe  can  be  made  during  the 
continuance  of  war,  for  all  aflefiments  chiefly  af¬ 
fecting  the  poor,  fuch  as  thofe  on  the  articles  that 
have  be^unentioned,  having  been  placed  on  theB11 
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more  than  half  a  century  ago,  much  leifure,  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  additional  funds  muft  combine  to 
put  it  in  the  power  of  Government  to  remove 
them :  on  peace,  however,  being  eftabliihed,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  due  fenfe  of  the  neceffity  of 
what  may  be  termed  legal  fubordination  in  all 
ranks,  for,  in  this  country,  no  farther  obedience  is 
required  of  any  one,  there  is  much  reafon  to  hope 
that  the  attempt  wall  not  only  be  made,  but  that 
it  will  not  fail  of  fuccefs.  And,  if  to  this  is  ad¬ 
ded,  a  full  and  efficient  encouragement  to  thofe 
who  every  where  muft  be  confidered  as  the  moft 
ufeful  part  of  the  community,  thofe  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  agriculture,  by  which  they  might  be 
enabled  to  improve  the  diftriCts  in  which  they  are 
refpeCtively  placed,  the  whole  kingdom  would 
thus,  at  all  times,  teem  with  abundance  ;  it  might 
thereby  give  fubfiftence,  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
to  an  additional  population  of  fix,  or  perhaps  feven 
millions ;  and  might,  in  this  manner,  acquire  more 
real  riches  and  ftrength,  than  it  is  evet*  likely  to 
do,  from  all  the  wealth  which  either  our  foreign 
trade,  our  vaft  and  opulent  pofiellions  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  or  even  our  moft  extended  ma¬ 
nufactures,  can  ever  poffibly  produce. 

Let  us,  therefore,  hope,  that  all  views  of  taxa- 
tion  will  be  avoided  on  whatever  might  tend  to 
retard  this  defirable  ftate  of  our  country,  and  that 
thofe  articles  only  may  be  affelfed,  which,  with  the 
moft  perfect  eafe,  can  admit  of  it. 

FINIS. 


